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sensations are so related to each other and to the external object 
as to give us, not a new, or a better, or a different intuition, but 
another method of knowing the object — namely, a demonst/ration — 
then I classify our hitherto unknown, unexplained process of per- 
ceiving extended objects with a known process called demonstra- 
tion. So far, then, I have explained the unknown by the known ; 
and if, in classifying the process by which we perceive extended 
objects with the process of demonstration, I have classified it cor- 
rectly, then I have correctly explained it. 



THE PLATONIC DIALECTIC. 

BT MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 

Dialectic, in the higher sense of the word, is the science of true 
Being, the inquiry into Ideas. The Idea for Plato is the true 
Universal, the essence of things — that which abides uniform and 
self-identical amid all finite changes and contradictions. It is ap- 
prehended not by the senses, but by reason alone. All that the 
senses perceive is constantly changing, becoming ; no single mate- 
rial thing exists truly, for it depends on another and is self contra- 
dictory ; the true is not the sensible, but the intelligible world. 
" There are two sorts of things," says the Timceus — " one that 
always is and becomes not, and one that always becomes and never 
is. The former — that, namely, which is always in the same state — 
is apprehended through reflection, by means of reason ; the other, 
again, which comes to be and ceases to be, but properly never is, 
is apprehended through opinion by means of perception, and 
withoiit reason." One is the archetypal Idea, the other is its im- 
perfect copy. We are led to the first when we look for the ulti- 
mate end of the second ; that which is fair and good in the finite 
world can only become so through participation in Infinite Beauty 
and Goodness. This particular rose with its bloom and fragrance 
is a transitory image of the universal rose that never fades. Every- 
thing points to the Idea as the cause of its existence ; the Ideal is 
the only Ileal. 
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Hegel distinguishes between the higher form of dialectic em- 
ployed by Plato and that which he used in common with Socrates 
and the Sophists. In some of the dialogues dialectic is apparently 
an art of proceeding against the common notions of men by show- 
ing what contradictions they contain, and how inadequate they 
are as scientific knowledge. Its purpose is to direct men to search 
for what is instead of what appears ; but its result is negative 
and destructive. That Plato appreciated the danger involved in 
this use of dialectic is evident from the advice given in the Re- 
public, thdA, citizens should not be initiated into tlie art before 
they had completed their thirtieth year. But there is a positive 
side even to this form of dialectic, which consists in bringing to 
consciousness the Universal by a classification of the notions an- 
alyzed under one general view. Plato frequently seems a little 
tedious to modern thought in this procedure, because the abstrac- 
tions at which he arrives are part of our intellectual inherit- 
ance. " The dialectic as speculative is the Platonic dialectic 
proper," says Hegel, as translated by a recent writer ; " it does not 
end with a negative result, but presents the union of antithetic 
sides which have annulled each other. . . . What Plato seeks in 
the dialectic is the pure thought of the reason, from which he 
very carefully discriminates the understanding. One can have 
thought concerning many things if he has thought at all ; but 
Plato does not mean this sort of thoughts. The true speculative 
greatness of Plato — that through which he makes an epoch in the 
history of philosophy, and consequently in the world-history in 
general — is the more definite comprehension of the Idea ; an in- 
sight which some centuries later constitutes the fundamental ele- 
ment in the ferment of the world-history and in the new organic 
form of the human spirit." 

Plato's dialectic starts from that of Socrates, but he unites in 
his thought all the principles of the earlier philosophers, dissolving 
their contradictions by meass of that higher insight into truth 
contained ifi his theory of Ideas. He derives from Heraclitus 
the doctrine that sensuous things are perpetually changing ; to the 
Eleatics he owes the conception of absolute being ; from Socrates 
he learns to seek the universal in the determination of concepts, 
and comes to the conclusion, as Aristotle says, that this procedure 
must refer to something different from sense, " for sensible things 
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being always liable to change, cannot be universally defined." 
That which exists absolutely and which is alone the object of 
knowledge he calls Ideas. The sensuous manifold which we per- 
ceive is what it is by virtue of participation in Ideas. The visible 
is but an adumbration of the invisible ; sense reflects imperfectly 
the reality of thought. Ideas are the eternal prototypes of Being ; 
from them all other things are copied. They belong to the spirit- 
ual and not to the material world ; they are accessible to reason 
alone, and can neither be seen nor apprehended by sense and un- 
derstanding. In the Symposium Plato defines the Idea of the 
Beautiful, .and shows how one may be guided from the love of its 
imperfect copies in the world of sense, on and on, with increasing 
apprehension of the truth, until at last, purified of earthly leaven, 
he sees what the essence of Beauty is, and beholds its divine Idea, 
the Infinite Cause of all that is fair and lovely in earth or heaven, 
" But what if man had eyes to see the true beauty — the divine 
beauty I mean, pure and clear and unalloyed, not clogged with 
the pollutions of mortality, and all the colors and vanities of hu- 
man life — thither looking, and holding converse with the true 
beauty divine and simple, and bringing into being and educating 
true creations of virtue and not idols only ? Do you not see that 
in that communion only, beholding beauty with the eye of the 
mind, he will be enabled to bring forth, not images of beauty, but 
realities ; for be has hold not of an image, but of a reality, and 
bringing forth and educating true virtue to become the friend of 
God and be immortal, if mortal man may ?" 

Ideas are present in the mind of every individual, but few are 
aware of their existence or know anything of their nature and 
character. The special function of dialectic is to make us con- 
scious of their presence, and to purify our thinking by directing it 
toward the true aim of human activity — the spiritual rather than 
the material. Education is not only useful information, but an 
illumination and purification of the soul. 

In the Second Book of the " Republic " Plato explains the nature 
of dialectic, and the training that is necessary to draw the soul up- 
ward. Arithmetic and geometry prepare the mind for true sci- 
ence by teaching it how to deal with abstractions apart from sen- 
sible objects. Yet mathematics is but a dream and an hypothesis, 
never analyzing its own principles in order to attain true knowl- 
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edge. Dialectic, and dialectic alone, is the only science which 
does away with hypothesis in order to establish them, and teaches 
the eye of the soul, buried in the slough of ignorance, to look up- 
ward, using as handmaids in the work of conversion the other 
sciences. Dialectic may be further defined as the science which 
explains the essence of each thing, which distinguishes and abstracts 
the conception of the good, and is ready to disprove all objections, 
not by appeals to opinion, but to true existence. This is the sci- 
ence without which man apprehends only shadows, and, dreaming 
and slumbering in this life, reaches its end before he is well 
awake. 

To become conscious that one can not think a sensation with- 
out passing beyond it to the Idea which lies at its basis, is a dis- 
covery that summons the human intellect to put forth its utmost 
capacities. To think is to pass from the singular or particular to 
the Idea or the Universal. Before me lie a rose and a lily, and I 
apprehend that each, is like and unlike the other. But whence 
comes this apprehension ? Can resemblance and difference be seen 
or touched or perceived by any of the senses ? Are they not uni- 
versal relations which can only be apprehended by the intellect ? 
Are they not laws of thought without which intelligence could not 
operate ? Can we think at all except under the condition of re- 
semblance and difference, of genus and species? Can we know 
anything of a world that is not constructed in conformity with 
these Ideas? Are not the laws of thought objective as well as 
subjective ; are they not universal, necessary ? 

Absolute and universal truth, according to Plato, must address 
itself to all intellect, and he therefore argues that Ideas are the 
truest realities, because they are the principles without which there 
could be neither intelligence nor the object of intelligence. The 
world of thought is the actual world itself ; it alone exists truly, 
and is capable of being known. It does not lie outside of reality, 
it is not beyond in heaven or elsewhere, it is here and now, eternal 
and divine in its nature. -To become conscious of its presence we 
have only to develop our inner capacities, to see with the eye of 
the mind. " Ideas are to be reached only in and through scientiiic 
cognition," says Hegel ; " they are immediate intuitions only in so 
far as they consist of the simple results which scientific cognition 
arrives at by its processes." 
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Science, the knowledge of that which is in trnth, is, therefore, 
distinguished from opinion. Plato, in the Republic, says that 
opinion is the middle ground between ignorance and knowledge, 
and that its content is a mingling of being and nought. The 
subject-matter of opinion is the world of sensuous objects, the 
individual which at the same time is and is not, since it only par- 
ticipates in Ideas, and reflects them imperfectly. Can we say of 
any finite thing that it is absolutely large or small, light or heavy ? 
It is not merely one of these opposites, but also the other ; as, for 
instance, in the " Phsedo " Simmias is large in comparison with Soc- 
rates, small in comparison with Phsedo. But the idea of large- 
ness remains what it is permanently, and is never at the same time 
identical with smallness. Only the idea can be known ; for of 
that which is constantly changing we may have opinion, but not 
knowledge. Opinion refers to the material, knowledge to the im- 
material. To assume that the two are identical is to becone a ma- 
terialist ; to distinguish between them is to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of Ideas, unchangeable and imperishable. 

The nature of knowledge, as opposed to perception and opinion, 
is considered at length in the " Thesetetus." The definition that 
" knowledge is sensible perception " is first analyzed. This is 
soon identified with the saying of Protagoras, that " Man is the 
measure of all things." " Things are to me as they appear to me, 
and to you as they appear to you." Suppose the same wind blow- 
ing in our faces ; it is hot or cold, according to your feeling or to 
mine. Feeling, perception, appearance, are identical with being 
and knowledge. But if truth is only sensation, and one man's 
discernment is as good as another's, and every man is his own 
judge, and everything that he judges is right and true, why should 
we go for instruction to Protagoras, or know less than he, or refuse 
to believe the contradictory proposition, that " Every man is not the 
measure of all things % " Would not Protagoras have to contra- 
dict himself, and admit the truth of what his opponents advance, 
if ev^ry man perceives and feels correctly.? How could there be 
any difference in the judgments of men about the future? Yet 
we admit practically that only the wise man knows what is expe- 
dient for the future. The farmer is a better judge of the prospect- 
ive harvest than the man who knows nothing of farming. Pro- 
tagoras himself is a better judge of the probable efiect of a speech 
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than an indifferent person. Finally, if the objects of sensation are 
constantly moving and changing, as Protagoras asserts, how is it 
possible to iix them even for an instant ? Is not perception itself 
annihilated ? What can be predicated of that which is in a per- 
petual flux ? 

It has been said that Plato interprets Protagoras one-sidedly, but 
the truth remains that knowledge is something more than sensible 
perception, or, in Plato's own words, " Knowledge does not con- 
sist in impressions of sense, but in reasoning about them; in that 
only, and not in the mere impression, truth and being can be 
attained." We cannot apprehend, either through hearing or 
through sight, that which they have in common. To compare one 
sensation with another implies a principle w'hich is above sensa- 
tion. To combine sensations in the unity of self-consciousness is 
a purely intellectual act. Through what organ of the body 
would one perceive mathematical and other abstractions, unity 
and multiplicity, sameness and difference, likeness and unlikenes^, 
and the most universal of all being? We know a thing to be 
hard or soft by the touch, but the essential being of hardness or 
softness, their opposition to each other and the nature of the 
opposition, is slowly learned by reflection and experience. 

Knowledge, then, is not perception, and must be sought else- 
where ; is it correct opinion ? The Greek word for opinion {ho^a), 
like the German Meinung and Vorstellung, is difiicult to translate. 
It is used in various senses by Plato, and is explained by one com- 
mentator as crude conception, feeling, instinctive conviction. 
But these terms do not exhaust its meaning, as is evident from the 
following passage : " The Soul when thinking appears to me to be 
just talking — asking questions of herself and answering them, 
affirming and denying. And when she has arrived at a decision, 
either gradually or by a sudden impulse, and has at last agreed, 
and does not doubt, this is called her opinion." Plato, however, 
proves that opinion is not kruowledge, and the dialogue ends with- 
out reaching the definition sought. But the light thrown on the 
subject, though indirect, is none the less valuable. 

The work begun in the Themtetus is continued in the Sophist, 
where Plato investigates the ideas of motion and rest, of being 
and non-being. The Sophist is the imaginary representative of 
false opinion. But falsehood is that which is not, and therefore 
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has no existence. If we admit that falsehood exists, we presuppose 
the conceptionof non-being ; for only that opinion can be named 
false " which asserts the non-existence of things which are, and the 
existence of things which are not." The same difficulty occurs if 
we define the Sophist as the imitator of appearance and not of 
reality. How can he imitate that which is not? The argument 
again asserts the existence of non-being, which is positively de- 
nied by Parmenides and the Eleatics. 

Parmenides affirms that all things are one, that we cannot per- 
ceive the many because the many are not, that plurality and 
change, space and time, are merely illusions of the senses. Plato, 
on the other hand, seeks to establish the reality of non-being, ex- 
plaining it as the other of being, both of which belong to all 
things. Non-being is negation, and is essential to any distinction. 
It becomes, as it were, positive in relation to that to which it is 
opposed. The not-large is as real as the large, darkness is as real 
as light, cold as heat. In relation to itself, light is ; in relation to 
darkness, is not ; to know what it is we must know what it is not ; 
negation is as necessary as affirmation. True being contains dif- 
ference as well as identity, being for others as well as for self. 
The being of the Eleatics is altogether exclusive ; the being of 
Plato is altogether inclusive. 

In opposition to the Eleatics, the Sophists hold fast to non- 
being, which is the standpoint of sensation, or the many. This 
view leads to materialism, to the belief of those who, according to 
Plato, " are dragging down all things from heaven and from the 
unseen to Earth, and seem determined to grasp in their hands rocks 
and oaks ; of these they lay hold, and are obstinate in maintain- 
ing that the things only which can be touched or handled have 
being or essence, because they define being and body as one ; and 
if any one says that what is not a body exists, they altogether 
despise him, and will hear of nothing but body." Plato repre- 
sents their opponents as " cautiously defending themselves from 
above, out of an unseen world, mightily contending that true es- 
sence consists of certain intelligible incorporeal ideas ; the bodies 
which the materialists maintain to be the very truth, they break 
up into little bits by arguments, and affirm them to be generation 
and not essence." These "friends of ideas," as Plato terms them, 
assert that neither motion, nor life, nor soul, nor mind, are pres- 
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ent with absolute being ; that to it belongs neither activity nor 
passivity. But Plato argues forcibly against this doctrine of an 
" everlasting fixture in awful unmeaningness," that the Divine 
Reason could exist nowhere, nor in any one, if it were unmoved, 
and had neither life, nor soul, nor thought. If we are to partici- 
pate in being, we must act upon it, or be acted upon by it ; if we 
are to know being, a capacity for becoming known must corre- 
spond to our faculty of knowledge. It is as difficult to conceive 
being as non-being, if the two are held in utter isolation. Non- 
being is the principle of the other which runs through all things. 
In spite of Parmenides, who says " Non-being never is, and do 
thou keep thy thoughts from this way of inquiry," Plato proves 
that there is " a communion of classes, and that being, and dif- 
ference or other, traverse all things, and mutually interpenetrate, 
so that the other partakes of being, and is, by reason of this par- 
ticipation, and yet is not that of which it partakes, but other, and 
being other than being, is clearly and manifestly not-being. And 
again being, through partaking of the other, becomes a class other 
than the remaining classes, and being other than all of them, is 
not each one of them, and is not all the rest, so that there are 
thousands and thousands of cases in which being is not as well as 
is, and all other things, whether regarded individually or collect- 
ively, in many respects are, and in many respects are not." The 
concept of motion, for instance, excludes that of rest, but both 
participate in being. Each is identical with itself, but the other 
of the other. So far as concepts are alike, the being denoted by 
one belongs to the other ; so far as they are different, the con- 
trary is the case, and the being of the one is the non-being of the 
other. The concept, man, for instance, includes all those con- 
cepts which distinguish him as an animal, and those also which 
separate him from other animals, but it excludes an infinite num- 
ber of concepts which are other and different from- man. Thus, 
in every being there is also a non-being — the difference. He is 
the master of true dialectic who sees clearly the reciprocal rela- 
tion of concepts, and knows what classes have and have not com- 
munion with one another. But he who is always bringing for- 
ward oppositions in argument has got but a little way in the in- 
vestigation of truth. The attempt at universal separation is the 
annihilation of reason, for thought consists in the uniting of ideas. 
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The identity of being and non-being, established in the Sophist, 
constitutes, according to Hegel, the true point of interest in Pla- 
tonic philosophy. " As for the imagination," he says (in the men- 
tioned translation), " it is well enough to arouse it and animate it 
with representations of the Beautiful and the Good ; but the think- 
ing cognition asks after a definite statement regarding the nature 
of this Eternal and Divine. And the nature of this Eternal and 
Divine is, essentially, free determination alone, and the being 
determined does not in any way interfere with its universality — a 
limitation (for every determination is limitation) which, neverthe- 
less, leaves the Universal in its infinitude free by itself. Freedom 
exists only in the Return-into-itself ; the undistinguished is life- 
less ; the active, living, concrete Universal is, therefore, that which 
distinguishes itself within itself, but remains free in this process. 
This determinateness consists only in this : that the One is self- 
identical in its other, in the Many, in the Different." 

Tlie Parmenides, by a more abstract and elaborate dialectic, at- 
tains the same result as the Sophist. Parmenides is the chief 
speaker, and his conclusion that the One is not thinkable without 
the Many, nor the Many without the One, is opposed to the Ele- 
atic doctrine. But Plato may have regarded his theory of Ideas 
as a development of the Eleatic conception of Beings, and a con- 
ciliation of its contradictory elements. In the first part of the 
discussion, where Parmenides assails the theory, Plato anticipates 
in the most wonderful way the criticism of after-ages, and touches 
on the deepest problem of philosophy, the connection between the 
Ideas in us and the Absolute Idea, between the humau and the 
divine. Concerning the unity of the One and the Many, Socra- 
tes says : " I sliould be surprised to hear that the genera and spe- 
cies had opposite qualities in themselves ; but if a person wanted 
to prove to me that I was many and one, there would be no mar- 
vel in that. When he wanted to show that I was many he would 
say that I have a right and a left side, and a front and a back, 
and an upper and a lower half, for I cannot deny that I partake 
of multitude ; when, on the other hand, he wants to prove that I 
am one, he will say that we who are here assembled are seven, 
and that I am one and partake of the one, and in saying both he 
speaks truly. ... If, however, as I was suggesting just now, we 
were to make an abstraction, I mean of like, unlike, one, many. 
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rest, motion, and similar ideas, and then to show that these in 
their abstract form admit of admixture and separation, I should 
greatly wonder at that." Parmenides admires the noble and 
divine ardor with which the youthful Socrates pursues philoso- 
phy, not holding fast to the sensuous, but to concepts which are 
seized by thought alone. But he advises Socrates to practise dia- 
lectic, and to consider not only what follows from assuming a 
determination, but what follows from assuming its opposite. 
This leads to the second and most important part of the dialogue — 
the dialectical treatment of the One and the Many by Parmeni- 
des himself. It is first proved that the One that cannot be 
Many is not even One, that it is " neither named, nor uttered, nor 
conceived, nor known," and that the reality of the Many, apart 
from the One, is also unthinkable. The hypothesis that " The 
One is not " is equally impossible to thought, and the conclusion 
is reached that " whether One is or is not, One and the Others in 
relation to themselves and one another, all of them in every way, 
are and are not, and appear and appear not." " The One is the 
Totality— All that is — Being and Non- Being — One and Many," 
to quote the words of Mr. S. H, Emery, in his able exposition 
of the Parmenides, published in the " Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy." 

" The negative series of propositions contains the first negation 
of a negation," says Professor Jowett. " Two minus signs in 
arithmetic or algebra make a plus. Two negations destroy each 
other. This subtle notion is the foundation of the Hegelian 
logic. The mind must not only admit that determination is nega- 
tion, but must get through negation into affirmation. . . . That 
Plato and the most subtle philosopher of the nineteenth century 
should have lighted upon the same notion is a singular coinci- 
dence of ancient and modern thought." 

True being must be defined as a unity which includes in itself 
multiplicity. All things draw their existence from the One and 
Many, and contain the Finite and Infinite as a part of their na- 
ture. The phenomenal world derives its reality from that which 
shines into it — Ideas. Plato does not deny, but explains actual 
existence. The plurality of the phenomenon is sustained and 
comprehended in the unity of the Idea. 

In the Philebus Plato distinguishes four determinations of 
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existence — the infinite, or unlimited, the limited, the union of the 
two, and tlie cause of the union. To the cause he ascribes reason 
and wisdom ; it is the Divine Providence, everywhere adapting 
means to ends ; the Absolute, comprehending in itself the finite 
and infinite. " The distinction of the absolute and relative 
forms the logical groundwork of Plato's whole system," says 
Zeller; "for the Idea exists in and for itself ; the phenomenon, 
and to the fullest extent matter, only in relation to something 
else." 

But, in bridging the chasm between thought and sense, between 
Ideas and phenomena, Plato is not always consistent with him- 
self. At one time he describes the outward world as if it were 
mere subjective appearance ; at another he demands that the 
meanest material existence shall not be left without an Idea. He 
struggles against this dualism, but does not overcome it wholly. 
That the essence of things is the same as the divine essence is im- 
plied in his speculations, although in the Timmus, as Hegel says, 
"the two appear distinct from each other — God AND the es- 
sence of things." 

Plato also expressed the union of the One and the Many by 
describing the Ideas as numbers. That Ideas are nothing but 
numbers is a view ascribed to Plato by Aristotle, but not found 
in the dialogues, and therefore unsubstantiated. 

The Platonic Ideas are so related as to form a graduated series 
and organism, combining, excluding, or participating in one 
another in all conceivable ways. The lower presuppose the high- 
er, and the highest of all, without presupposition, is the Idea of 
the Good, which gives to everything whatever worth it possesses. 
As the sun in the visible world enlightens the eye and reveals 
things seen, everywhere causing growth and increase, so in the in- 
visible world the Good is the source of truth and of knowledge. 
It is represented as the goal of human activity, the ultimate end 
of the world, the source of reality and reason. It is higher than 
the Idea of Being ; everything that is and is knowable has re- 
ceived from God its existence and its ability to be known. Plato 
clearly asserts in the Philehus that the Divine Reason is none 
other than the Good, and identifies it in the Timmus with 
the Creator and World-builder. But God as a person is not 
separated in his thought from the Idea of the Good. To attribute 
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to an Idea the highest active energy and reason is more incon- 
ceivable to modern than to ancient thought. 

Plato identifies religion with philosophy ; God, in an absolute 
sense, is not distinct from the highest of the Ideas. He recog- 
nizes the gods of the popular religion, but places above them One 
who is all-wise and all-powerful, creating the world because he is 
good, and ruling it by the supremacy of his reason. From his 
goodness he deduces his unchangeableness ; for that which is per- 
fect can neither be changed by another, nor alter in itself. God 
is wanting in nothing that is fair and excellent ; he is able to do 
whatever can be done at all ; his wisdom is seen in the perfect 
adaptation of means to ends ; he is absolute goodness and justice. 
To worship God is to seek to be like him, to create in ourselves 
his image. Philosophy is not mere abstract speculation ; it is 
love and life, the filling of the soul with the true and Infinite. 
Dialectic, the development of the method by which truth is ascer- 
tained, is inseparably united with moral culture. Plato teaches 
us to open the inward eye and see that which is in reality, turn- 
ing away the thought and inclination from the sensible to the in- 
telligible world. The discipline of dialectic is moral as well as 
intellectual ; the highest insight that it enables us to attain is the 
object of religion as well as of philosophy, the Idea of God as Ab- 
solute Goodness. 
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